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the coast of the Euxine, and at no great distance from
the sea* as far as the Bosphorus. Here it throws off a
southern branch to the great western network, culminat-
ing with the Keshish-dagh (Olympus), the Morad-dagh,
and the Kas-dagh (Ida), which rises 5700 feet above the
plains of Troy at the head of the Gulf of Edremid. The
Anti-Taurus forms a water-parting for the streams rising
on the southern slopes of the Armenian uplands, and
flowing some westwards and others towards the Euphrates.
Like the Taurus, it also throws off several side ridges
seawards and to the interior. Here a number of smaller
and more isolated chains run in various directions, and
often attain considerable elevations, culminating with the
volcanic Ergish-dagh (Argaios), which is 13,100 feet high,
and apparently the culminating point of the peninsula.
This cone, which is nearly isolated from the Taurus, forms
a striking landmark on the plains of Kaisarieh (Caesarea),
which here attain an elevation of over 3000 feet. It
consists altogether of igneous matter, and its summit
terminates with two craters, through which in former
times the underground forces found an outlet. In its
central section the Taurus itself varies in height from
2700 to 5500 feet, while the Asi-Kur (Mphates), one
of its loftiest summits, rises above the snow-line.

Both the Taurus and Anti- Taurus are crossed at
various points by passes generally at low elevations and
of moderately easy access. Of these the most important
strategically and commercially is the Geulek-Boghaz, or
"Giliciari. Gates," a deep gorge, 3300 feet above sea-level,
running about 30 miles north of Tarsus over the Taurus,
and connecting Anatolia with North Syria and the
Euphrates valley. This famous defile has been followed
in all ages by migrating peoples, traders, and conquering
hosts. Through it Alexander marched to the overthrow
of the Persian Empire, and through it Mehemet Ali in '